FROM PRIVATE TO FIELD-MARSHAL
Section " of three or four officers, was the only semblance of a General Staff then in existence. The Mobilisatior Section had originally been under the Director of Militarj Intelligence, was afterwards absorbed by the Adjutant-General's department, and then, like the Intelligence Branch came under the Commander-in-Chief. Thus it will be seer that the two branches had been constantly tossed ovei from one high official to another, apparently in accordant with the predominant view or personality of the moment.
The Intelligence Branch was responsible for the collectioi
and  collation  of  military information  regarding  foreigi
countries, but it was not the recognised duty of the branch
or of any other/ scientifically to study the information s<
collected and make it the basis of our own requirements
This  basis  had  been  fixed in a  memorandum  by Mr
Stanhope of the ist June 1888, and it still held the field
According to it our army requirements had for their objec
the support of the civil power in the United Kingdom, thi
provision of men for the garrison of India and our fortresse
and coaling stations at home and abroad, and, in addition
the ability to mobilise for home defence two army corp
of regular troops, one army corps of regulars and militi;
combined, and the auxiliary forces not allotted to thes
three corps.    Subject to these considerations,  and thei
financial obligations, a further aim was to be able to sem
abroad, in case of necessity, two complete army corps, bivt
said the memorandum, " It will be distinctly understood
that the probability of the employment of an army corp
in the field in any European war is sufficiently improbabl
to make it the primary duty of the military authoritie
to organise efficiently for the defence of this country."    T
Mr. Stanhope's instruction regarding the " improbable prot
ability " of the employment of even one army corps in an
European war may therefore fairly be attributed the fac
that our mobilisation arrangements dealt principally wit
home defence, and that broad military plans essential fc
the defence of the Empire as a whole received no adequal
treatment in the War Office of that period.
Two years after the date of Mr. Stanhope's memorandun a majority of the Hartington Commission recommended tl a capsize. The passage of rivers is also made on rafts of inflated skins supporting a frameworkiably two months' imprisc
